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THE DRAWING SUPERVISOR 
FROM THE VIEW-POINT OF A GRADE TEACHER 


RE the aims of the Drawing Super- 

visor and the class teacher identi- 
cal? What part of the Supervisor’s 
work is essential to the success 
of the class teacher? How does 
the class teacher supplement and 
render effective the work of the 
* supervisor? So much depends upon 
the goal we seek, that before attempting to answer 
these questions, were it not well to ask, ‘‘ What is 
the. aim of all our teaching—to what end?’’ If 
we make answer ‘‘ To the making of broad-minded 
and noble men and women,’’ then we must view 
any subject taught as a means to that end. What 
else can give unity to the work of a teacher? To 
her the state has said, ‘‘ Take this child and train 
him for me.”’ 

The aim of elementary instruction in the fine 
arts is not the making of artists, or even of beau- 
tiful drawing sheets. In the class in History there 
may be a Prescott or a Motley, but we train the 
rank and file for intelligent American citizenship. 
There may be a Sargent in the drawing class, but 
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for the rank and file, our aim must be a cultivated 
eye, that takes pleasure in refinements of color and 
form, ability to express ideas by drawing as well 
as by language, written or oral, and that ethical re- 
sult which comes through perseverence and patient 
effort on the part of the pupil. 

The first of these aims is largely conserved by 
the Supervisor when he plans a course in Art that 
opens to the child the door to the great world of 
beauty. The Supervisor should be an artist who 
possesses technical knowledge of his subject, the 
result of years of training. In such a Supervisor 
only can teachers have full confidence. So keenly 
alive should he be to the spirit of the age that he 
claims no infallibility for his course, but, on the 
contrary, has a kind of flying goal, determined by 
the progress of the best thought of the day. The 
teacher who most successfully uses such a course, 
studies its underlying purpose and logical sequence 
with loyalty. 

The second result cannot be secured in an hour, 
nor by the Supervisor alone. The grade teacher is 
here more largely responsible. Fortunate are those 
teachers whose drawing supervisor adds to his 
knowledge the subtle skill of the teacher, and who 
can give in the class-room a lesson that is in itself 
a work of art-—-a lesson that makes so attractive 
some Hill of Difficulty, that, to the pupils, it be- 
comes ‘‘ The Land of the Heart’s Desire.’’ 
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After the most inspiring lesson by the Super- 
visor, there remains the task to be done —the Hill 
of Difficulty to be climbed. A Scotch couple were 
returning from the kirk one Sabbath morning when 
the wife exclaimed, ‘‘ Weel, Rob, that sermon is 
done!’’ ‘‘ Na, lass, it is only said; we maun gae 
hame now and do it.’’ Even enthusiasm does not 
always make clumsy fingers skilful. The pupil 
often needs help to be patient and to persevere. 
The teacher should find in the Supervisor a friendly 
ally, who is ready to help her acquire the power 
to say to her pupil, ‘‘ Do it this way!”’ 

Whether or not the ethical result shall be 
gained from this training in esthetics, depends 
largely upon the grade teacher who, in classes not 
overcrowded, can know all the children intimately 
as individuals. The lesson may have as great value 
for the pupil of less than average ability, as for 
the more gifted one, if the teacher lets the personal 
element enter into the equation. Why should we 
always compare the work of the mediocre pupil 
with that of his talented classmate? Were it not 
better that we should frequently compare it with 
his own previous effort? If each effort does not 
show some progress, then the work loses its zest, 
and to a large extent its ethical value to the pupil. 
Have you ever seen the expression upon the face 
of a boy as he rests from his labors and surveys 
the best thing he ever did? You might not care 
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to show it to an art critic, but its value lies in 
the fact that the boy is the stronger for the doing 
of it. Let us reckon with the talent possessed by 
our boys and girls, than with the sure rewards of 
hard work. 

The Supervisor is to furnish ideals; the grade 
teacher is to help realize them. The child must 
have ideals toward which to work. The teacher of 
music takes his seat at the piano, plays the Moon- 
light Sonata, and says to his pupil, “It should 
sound like that.’’ But he knows that while he has 
given to his pupil the ideal toward which to strive, 
it is only by much practice that the pupil will 
reach that ideal. The Supervisor of Drawing should 
be able to present ideals in his realm. Impotence 
here may well invite from the teacher the challenge 
‘‘cui bono ?’’ 

Do you recail ‘‘A Writer’s Request of His 
Master,’’ which prefaces one of Dr. Van Dyke’s 
more recent books? It might as suitably preface 
the daily task of the grade teacher. ‘‘Give me an 
ideal that will stand the strain of weaving into 
human stuff on the loom of the real. Keep me 
from caring more for books than folks, for art than for 
life. Steady me to do my full stint of work as well 
as I can; and when that is done, stop me, pay 
what wages thou wilt, and help me to say, from a 
quiet heart, a grateful ‘‘ Amen.”’ 


EMILY J. DYER 
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TEACHING CONVERGENCE 


IXTEEN years I have faithfully 
tried to lead pupils to see the 
convergence of lines in a two-inch 
cube. I have never’ succeeded. 
I want to tell you what a relief 
it is to hear it said that I need 
not again attempt it.’’ Thus spake 
a teacher at the close of a teach- 
ers’ meeting, and teachers and supervisors all over 
the land say ‘‘ Amen!”’ 





We have tried all sorts of devices to aid us in 
seeing this convergence in small cubes, and all 
have, in the main, failed. It is possible to see the 
convergence in the side lines of the top horizontal 
face if two pencils are held against the near verti- 
cal edges, but when the vertical faces are drawn it 
becomes evident that the fact of convergence in the 
top face has no relation, in the pupil’s mind, to the 
fact of convergence in the vertical faces. The prin- 
cipal of convergence is not understood, hence such 
teaching is unsatisfactory. 

The reason for failure has at last dawned in 
the fog of theory. Place a two-inch cube before 
you, so turned that you can see the top face and 
two vertical faces. There is scarcely a teacher in 
the land who can SEE the convergence of lines in 
the retreating edges. Just try it. The converg- 
ence is too slight in the meagre two-inch lines of 
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the cube. Is it not absurd to 
ask grammar grade pupils to ¢ 
see what we ourselves in our 
infinite wisdom only pretend 
to see? 

You and I can draw a 
small cube correctly because 
we understand the PRINCI- 
PLE of convergence. If we 
learned this principle through 
the use of our eyes, it was not 
from feasting our vision upon 
the cube. We saw converg- 
ence out-of-doors, in the rail- 
road track, the row of houses, 
( the sailing ships and floating 

clouds, for convergence depends 
upon the very simple fact that 
aN distance decreases the apparent 
size of objects. 

It is inconvenient to take 
our class out to study a railroad 
or to carry a track into the 
school-room, but we can, at 
the board and on paper, make 
a fairly good substitute. We 
will first draw a long horizon- 
tal line (Figure 1, A), the teacher working at the 
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board, the pupils at their desks. 
From the center of this line draw 
four oblique lines below and two 
above. Figure 1, B. Addthe two 
short horizontal lines at b and c. 
Be sure that they are horizontal; 
it is dificult to make them so, 
for we are confused by the oblique 
lines. Up tothis point it is well, 
perhaps, to have the class work 
without a definite idea as to the 
final outcome. 


Now the pupils may stop 
work and watch the always in- 
teresting growth of the drawing. 
Draw the remaining railroad ties, 
making them lighter and nearer 
together as they recede from the 
eye. The telegraph poles and the 
horizontal pieces at their tops 
are drawn in a similar manner, 
and finally the steel track is in- 
creased in value as it approaches 
the spectator. 


In this drawing are embodied 
all the principles of perspective 
which we care to teach. Gram- 


FIg.2 
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mar grade pupils will readily see and describe 
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them. In fact, the rapid com- 
pletion of the track appeals to 
them as a species of legerder- 
main, and they delight in seeing 
through the ‘‘trick,’’ by which 
the teacher has produced a draw- 
ing which makes one think he can 
see a mile or more down a track 
which actually exists only in the 
imagination. 

The final wording of these 
statements may be jotted down 
on the board as follows: 1. Dis- 
tance increases the apparent size 
of objects. 2. (A result of 1). 
Parallel retreating lines appear to 
converge. 3. Distance diminishes 
the values of objects. (Distant 
objects appear lighter than those 
in the foreground. ) 

The first two principles are 
readily embodied in the pupils’ 
drawings. Sometimes the third 
one is missing. To further em- 
phasize this diminution of values, 
draw one telegraph pole in the 
middle distance of a value equal 


in strength to those in the immediate foreground, and 
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the pupils will understand that FIG-5 
¢ the effect of distance (zrial per- 

spective) can be fully obtained ‘\ aia 
only through the employment of | 

all three principles, figure 1, D. A 
Now that they may draw with As 
a definite idea of the result de- | Drob.4 
sired and the necessary means oe 
to obtain it, the pupils may finish wun B 


\4 
their sketches. a 
As an additional problem to : | 


be worked at by those interested, \ 


we might suggest that the track Ny 2s 
be drawn as it would appear to agit 

one suspended in a basket, as at d en me 

g in figure 1. Again, supposing Bc ( 

that the rope should break, how A 

would the track appear to us as j 

we sat upon the ground between > . 


the rows of ties ? 


Two or three hours may be 
given to practice in applying these eo 
three principles to the drawing of | 
a cube. The cube itself should 

not be used during these lessons. 
Every pupil knows what a cube \ 





is, and the aim in each of the 
problems which follow is to produce a picture of 
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G.6 acube. Any drawing which does 
not portray a rectangular block 
y -] having six equal square sides is ] 


| incorrect. The answer is as defi- 
nitely right or wrong, as in arith- 
metical problems. The giving of 

piace these exercises in the form of 
problems interests the pupils, as 

G ample opportunity is offered, ac- 
cording to results obtained, for 


self-congratulation or commiser- 
ation. 
7 Problem 1. The cube is sup- 


posed to be directly in front of 

the eye, a little lower than the 

= _ eye level. The teacher draws 
upon the front face a square, 

figure 2, A. Complete the cube. 

8 B is incorrect, according to prin- 
ciples 1 and 2; a should be shorter 
than b, making c and d converge. 
C is not a picture of a cube, but 
of a square prism. D is correct. 


2 Problem 2. Cube in same 
position as in problem 1, but 
moved so that the eye is oppo- 
site the right vertical side; figure 
4, A, is the correct drawing. 
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Problem 3. Cube a little be- 
low the eye level, so turned that 
the two vertical faces appear of 
equal width. Given lines, figure 
4, B. Note that the distant ends, 
a and b, are in a horizontal line. 
The lines to be drawn at i and j 
are more distant than h and 
should be shorter, how much 
shorter can be told only by ex- 
periment. This will make k and 
1 converge with d and f; g and 
e should be drawn shorter than 
f and d, resulting in a similar 
convergence. Continue lightly all 
converging lines for two or three 
inches. When the drawing gives 
the impression of being a square- 
sided block, it may be lined in ac- 
cording to principle 3. 


Problem 4. Given lines at 
A, figure 5, finish the cube. No- 
tice that the distant end of the 
shorter line is the higher. This 
is the only new feature in this 
problem. B is not a drawing of 
a cube. In C, the point e is too 








NO 


LN 


high; compare with the correct drawing at D. 
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Various other problems are suggested in figures 
6 and 7. These may be worked at until a horizon- 
tal cube can be imaged and drawn in any position 
above or below the eye. 

The last, problem 13, is a good final test for a 
high grammar grade. Image and draw the cube 
when no face is vertical or horizontal. Given lines 
are indicated in this, as in all problems from 5 to 
12, by being drawn heavier in figures 6 and 7. The 
light lines indicate the correct drawings of the 
completed cube. In this last problem we have 
three sets of retreating, converging lines. 

The drawing of an object is a conventional 
process, an attempt in two dimensions to lead the 
mind to think of three dimensions. When the 
pupils have mastered the conventions of converg- 
ence by working out the foregoing problems, the 
actual drawing from the cube offers no unconquered 
difficulties. The cube instead of the teacher sug- 
gests the problem. Every drawing can be criti- 
cised by reference to the railroad track and its 
three simple perspective principles. 


FRED H. DANIELS 


Springfield, Mass. 
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STILL LIFE IN WATER COLORS 


HE guardian of a girl in our high 
school after disparaging her mental 
ability concluded with the follow- 
ing broadside: ‘‘ She has no brains, 
but then, any fool can draw.’’ 
Even in the face of this drawing 
teachers are undoubtedly right in 
maintaining that drawing is a seri- 
ous study deserving an honorable place in the high 
school curriculum because offering great possibili- 
ties for mind development and discipline, and also 
embodying, from its very nature, opportunities for 
culture and refinement. 





The method here outlined of teaching Still Life 
drawing in water colors demands a considerable 
amount of maturity on the part of the child. It 
may profitably be begun the second or third year of 
the course when the discipline of other work shall 
have contributed to the pupil’s power for thought- 
ful study. The pupil should bring to such work an 
understanding (1) of the constructive drawing of 
simple objects; (2) of the placing of the object or 
the group in a given space with thought for the 
pleasing divisions of areas; (3) of the dark and light 
spotting; (4) of centering interest by the position 
and direction of line and mass, and of dark and 
light, all with beauty as the ultimate object. 
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Instruction in the simple principles of the theory 
of color may either precede or be an accompaniment 
of the water color work.* 

Some work in light and shade in pencil, char- 
coal or monochrome wash, especially the last, may 
form a very good introduction to the work in color, 
for the method and technique are the same. 

In the grouping of objects and placing of back- 
grounds and foregrounds, observe care in color 
combinations. It will be much simpler and more 
pleasing to avoid much in the way of color con- 
trasts (except in small spots) and plan for studies 
in red, or yellow, or blue as the case may be. 

In making a water color drawing, the paper is 
to be stretched before using. Cut it into quarter or 





* For the work the following materials will be necessary: STRETCHER, 
covered with smooth canvas or cloth. The sizes 10’ x 14” and 6%” x 10” will be 
found to accommodate without waste the imperial size of drawing paper, and they 
are also good proportions for studies. PAPER, Whatman's cold pressed, lightest 
weight. BRUSHES, sable—red sable is good, size 7 or 8; a camel's hair, large, 
flat and soft — of this, one for the class is sufficient. Bristle brush — should be small, 
very stiff and stubby. A SOFT SPONGE, JAPANNED PAINT BOX, with suit- 
able accommodation for the paints and pans for the mixing of large washes. COL- 
ORS, moist in tubes or pans: Chinese white, lemon yellow (German, put up in small 
bottles), yellow ochre, vermilion (French), rose madder, alizarin crimson, emerald 
green, French ultramarine, or French blue, Prussian blue. For monochrome, char- 
coal gray, sepia or Paine’s gray. These paints must be of good quality, but either 
the standard English or American will serve except in the two instances noted. It 
is an excellent idea to place the colors in the boxes in the order named, i.e., running 
from yellow through reds to blues and neutrals. The gamboge yellow usually in- 
cluded in the water color boxes put up for school use, and admirable for many kinds 
of work, is not suitable here and must be avoided. When acquaintance is made 
with the colors, it will be seen that all are pure and brilliant; they are also perma- 
nent. Yet with a brilliant palatte we may produce the most subtle colors. 
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eighth imperial sizes, 11” x15", or 11x74” according 
to the size of the stretcher. Thoroughly wet the 
paper on both sides, either by sponging, or plac- 
ing in water, and lay it carefully on the canvas. 
It will project over the edges. Fold over the edges 
and tack them to the sides and ends of the stretcher. 
It is easiest to tack two opposite edges first. At 
the last, turn the corners down and tack them so 
there shall be no projecting part of the paper to 
tear. The paper should not be stretched by drawing 
tight. It should be laid smooth over the canvas by 
aid of the sponge. If it is thoroughly wet it will 
stretch smooth in drying. Allow sufficient time for 
the paper to become thoroughly dry before drawing, 

The drawing should be made with pencil and 
when correct firmly outlined. 

The first part of the work consists largely of 
flat washes and the aim should be to reduce the 
study to its simplest terms. There may be noted 
an infinite gradation of tones but disregard the more 
subtle values and looks for the broad shadow mas- 
ses; the dark or the emphatic spots of color, the 
relation of the object to its surroundings (background 
and foreground), and of the background and fore- 
ground to each other. Work especially for values 
as regards light and dark. If shadows are strongly 
defined, lay them in before local color. Note the 
kind of edges a shadow has and govern brush work 
accordingly, leaving a crisp outline, or a shadow 
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Plate I. 





From water color drawings, High school, Malden, Mass. 
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Plate II. 


From a study in blue. 





High school, Malden, Mass. 
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melting into light as the case demands. Should the 
local color be first applied and the shadow laid over 
that, the latter would be washed almost entirely out 
at the next stage of the work, and the modeling 
lost. In the illustration (Plate I, No. 1) the deco- 
rations, cast shadow and background have been 
laid in. In this instance the shade on the mug is so 
much more delicate than the strongly defined deco- 
rations, that that and the light value of the fore- 
ground would come last. It will be noticed that the 
work proceeds from the darkest colors to the light- 
est. The washes should be in colors darker and 
more brilliant than they appear in the group. The 
first effect will be garish, crude and hard. Allow 
the paper to thoroughly dry. 

The next important step is to wash the draw- 
ing down. The large camel’s hair brush is for this 
purpose. Hold the canvas only slightly inclined. 
Lay a wash of clear water over the whole, working 
across and from the top down. Always observe as 
much care in laying on a wash of clear water, as 
one of color, where the object is a perfectly flat one. 
Do not allow any stream of water to escape. It 
will leave a light line in its trail that will prove al- 
most impossible to work up. When all the paper 
is thoroughly wet, wash the color down, using the 
camel’s hair brush, working from the top (the part 
that would dry first)to the bottom, and softly, with 
a rotary motion. Of course the colors will run into 
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7 Plate III. From a study in yellow. High school, Malden, Mass. 
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each other, that is desirable. Another object to be 
gained is that of an undertone of color upon which 
the subsequent work is built. Note the texture of 
the paper. It is uneven in surface, an arrangement 
of little hills and valleys. The washing will remove 
nearly all the pigment from the hills while the val- 
leys will retain the color and a soft and somewhat 
diluted effect will result. The stiff bristle brush is 
to be used for the removing of high lights, or any 
other clearly defined light spots not previously left. 
The color will lift easily with the stiff brush, so 
avoid too generous a use of it. Use it to draw out 
lights with the same precision of handling with which 
darks would be painted in. Allow clear water to 
float over the place where the stiff brush is used. 
Do not allow the paper to dry until all the drawing 
has been washed over and all lights lifted. 

If the first colors laid on were relatively true in 
both tone and value there will be found, when the 
paper is dry, a most charming promise of the com- 
pleted study. 

There comes now opportunity for the most care- 
ful study and discrimination of color. Use very thin 
washes and usually, pure color. The ‘hills’’ of 
the paper that the washing has left clear receive a 
fresh color from the new washes, while they in turn 
are toned and modified by the duller pigment left 
in the ‘‘valleys.’’ A certain bloom of color often 
results by this process. Another method open to use 
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as one proceeds is to mix Chinese white with the 
colors, and over this a little pastel will be found to 
be perfectly consistent as regards texture. 

The method of water color work as described 
in this paper may be found a good one for bringing 
about an attitude of study. The sketch for effect has 
undoubtedly its charm and its value to the pupil. 
But those few telling spots which have the appear- 
ance of great simplicity are usually only possible 
after an intimate knowledge of both medium and 
subject have enabled one to realize just what would 
be the most expressive strokes. Note the long 
schooling the Japanese receives ere he is qualified 
for his work. 

And again, water colors may be made a medium 
for more serious study than has often been acknowl- 
edged and that, even in the high school. A larger 
and larger per cent. of the pupils are finding their way 
from high schools into art schools and technical 
schools for training in various industries and hand- 
crafts. Make the preparation for the special work in 
the various branches of drawing taught a real prep- 
aration. Let it be on a level with the college and 
scientific preparatory courses for earnestness and 
thoroughness, and thus meet more fully the needs 
of the future art student and craftsman. 


MARY B. JONES 


Malden, Mass. 
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Plate IV. 





From a wash drawing on gray paper, high lights added in pastel. 
State Normal school, Fitchburg, Mass. 
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ANNOTATED OUTLINES 
FEBRUARY 
GENERAL TOPIC, OBJECT DRAWING 


RIMARY. First Year. A. Make 
colored pencil drawings illustrating 
mid-winter scenes and stories re- 
membered vividly by the children. 

Such experiences as coasting, skating, snow- 
balling, stealing a tow, and shoveling out, are 


likely to be good subjects, or accidents such as 





breaking through the ice, a smash-up of sleds, 





or a snow-slide from a roof. The work may 
be individual at firs:, then some subject may be agreed upon by all, 
discussed, and drawn as a class lesson. The results should be dis- 
played before the pupils, and freely criticised by them, as a prepara- 
tion for another trial. Look for life, action, story, in the drawings. 

Second Year. B. Make drawings of sleds, 
skates, sleighs, snow-shoes, and other winter ob- 
jects well known to children. 

Use any medium by which the characteristics of the object may 
be brought out most readily, Let the objects be drawn with or without 
accessories, as the children prefer, but emphasize the importance of 
clear descriptive drawings, without too much insignificant detail. 
Have results criticised by the children. 

Third Year. C. Make drawings from such ob- 
jects as stocking-caps, rubber boots, storm rubbers, 
mittens, gloves, and other seasonable things. 

The drawing may be made with color or with brush and ink. 
The emphasis should be upon proportions and characteristic shapes. 
Try the same thing several times. Have each set of papers criticised 
by the class. 
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INTERMEDIATE. Fourth 
Year. D. Make drawings of 
complex objects, such as a pot- 
ted plant, a school globe, an 
aquarium, a lamp or a clock. 

Use any medium appropriate to the 
subject. Be careful to place the objects as 
nearly on a level with the eyes as possible. 
Emphasize proportions and outlines. If 
such a group as that shown at D can be 
set up and named — ‘*‘ Getting Lunch,” for 
example—added interest and therefore better 
drawings will appear. 

Fifth Year. E. Continue the 
study of solidity and how it is 
represented, using simple groups 
of vegetables or fruits. 

Use the pencil for preliminary sketches 
and for a finished drawing. The outline of 
the finished drawing may be traced or trans- 
ferred, and another sheet finished in flat 
tones of color or gray, to bring out more 
clearly the ground, object, and background. 
The one point for special emphasis at this 
time is, of course, solidity. Each object 
must appear to rest on the ground of the 
picture, and to have room for itself. Chil- 
dren commonly represent two objects occu- 
pying the same space at the same time. 

Sixth Year. F. Continue 
the study of foreshortening, as 
found in simple, hemispherical 
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OUTLINES 


FEBRUARY 





objects, and in groups combining 
such objects with spherical ones. 

Use the pencil, principally. For the 
final sheets for the month, tracings or trans- 
fers may be made from the pencil drawings, 
and the parts of the picture brought out 
more clearly by the use of flat washes of 
color or gray. Frequently have brief mem- 
ory drawings of objects recently drawn. 
Test the imaging power by some such exer- 
cise as this: Here is a glass dish which 
John has sketched upon the board, fa. Who 
can put an apple in it? (fb). Another. 
Another. Be sure that the first apple rests 
inthe dish. Usually it is drawn floating in 
the air inside the dish (fc). The other ap- 
ples must rest in the dish, against or upon 
each other (fd). Some one may now line 
in the drawing to show what is seen through 
the glass and what is not. Another time 
try a tin pan with potatoes. The only safe 
rule is to sketch each potato entire at first, 
as if all were made of glass. Then erase all 
lines but those seen by the eye. 

GRAMMAR. Seventh Year. 
G. Continue the study of the 
effects of changes in level, and 
of difference in level, using cylin- 
drical objects combined with 
spherical and hemispherical ones 
in pleasing groups. 
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Use the pencil as medium, making 
many sketches, and but a few finished 
drawings. Sketch each object entire every 
time. In the finished drawings try for a 
line which expresses the character of the 
object. Compare ga, gb, gc, and gd. 

H. Make a scale of three 
values, including white and black, 
the third to be that of middle 
gray, ha; or of three tones bal- 
anced over middle gray, as light, 
middle gray, dark, hb. Apply 
these in a drawing from a group, 
he. 

At first it may be well to so dispose the 
tones that the central one shall be dominant, 
that is, so that there shall be more area coy 
ered by that tone, in the finished sheet, than 
by anyother, When the sheet is thoroughly 
dry a wash of color may be put over the 
whole to give it a hue appropriate to the 
group. 

Eighth Year. I. Continue the 
study of convergence, using rec- 
tangular objects singly and in 
pleasing groups. 


Groups which have a little story con- 
nected with them, groups which are arranged 
to suggest an incident or a situation, have 
the greater interest. Common subjects are 


‘My luncl ‘After luncheon,” ‘‘The school- 
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boy’s burden,” ‘*The drawing kit,” ‘* The 
sewing kit,” and the outfit for such sports as 
hockey, baseball, tennis, etc. Use the pencil. 

J. Make scales of three val- 
ues between white and black, both 
in grays and in colors. Try for 
perfect balance of values, and hues 
over the central tone. Apply these 
scales in a drawing from a group. 

Mix each tone in a pan of its own, test to 
see if it will dry out right, and when the three 
are in right relation, apply them to the draw- 
ing. 

Ninth Year. K. Continue the 
study of convergence, using all 
sorts of objects in groups, and 
making studies from different parts 
of the room, such as a half open 
door, an opened transom, etc. 

Interesting groups may be made which 
illustrate accidents, such as an overturned ink 
bottle, a potted plant upset, and flower pot 
broken, books which have fallen, etc. Use 
the pencil. 

L. Make scales of fine values, 
both in grays and in colors. Try 
for perfect balance and equal in- 
tervals of value and hue. Apply 
these scales in a drawing from a 
group. 
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The order in securing such scales is, I, Fix the central tone at 
the hue desired and in the middle value; Il, Determine the lighest 
tone; III, Make the darkest tone to balance it; IV, Make the two 
intermediates, one half-way between middle value and the light tone, 
the other balancing it between middle value and the dark tone. Test 
each dry as in the eighth grade work. 

HIGH SCHOOL. Freehand Classes. The draw- 
ing of groups in different appropriate mediums 
should be continued, with special emphasis upon 
unity in the spirit and effect of the group. Incon 


s 





Plate V. From awash monochrome. High school, Medford, Mass. 
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gruous objects should not be brought into a group, 
nor should the main lines of the group be at sixes 
and sevens. The drawing should have a dominant 
tone or hue—an ‘envelope of atmosphere ’’—a 
quality of gray or color which pervades everything 
in the picture. 

The illustrations from the high school, Malden, Mass., show this 
unity of effect, as well as may be without reproduction in color. 

Lectures or study of art topics should continue 
along the lines stated last month. 

Mechanical Classes. The work suggested last 
month should continue until each pupil has pro- 
duced a complete set of representative drawings, 
right in every detail as tested by plans from some 
architect’s office; or if along mechanical lines, a 
set of drawings corrected to correspond with the 
modern practice as shown by drawings made in 
machine shops. 

Lectures or studies bearing upon the history of 
structural art should continue along the lines sug- 
gested last month. 
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HELPFUL REFERENCE MATERIAL 
FOR FEBRUARY WORK 


In addition to that given last month, the following is suggested ; 


Brush drawing. Cross. Light and Shade. Chap. VII. Illustrated. 
Charcoal drawing. Cross. Light and Shade. Chap. V. Illustrated. 


Convergence. Cubical and other rectangular objects in a picture. 
Augsburg’s Drawing, Book II, Chaps. II, III, IV, V and VI. 


Cylindrical Objects. (See Foreshortening). Thompson’s Model 
and Object Manual, p. 18, etc. 

Foreshortening. Cylindrical objects in a picture. Augsburg’s Draw- 
ing, Book II, Chaps. VII and VIII. Excellent lists of objects to 
draw. 

Grouping. Kettelle. Composition in Fine Art, Chap. IV. 

Prang Complete Course Manual, Pt. IV, pp. 83-87, 244-248. 

Interiors, in perspective. Thompson’s Model and Object Manual, 
p. 61, etc. 

Pencil drawing. Cross. Light and Shade. Chap. VI. Illustrated 
Berry. Applied Arts Book, May, 1go2. Illustrated. 

Pen drawing. Maginnis, Pen Drawing. Style, Chap. 1; Materials, 
Chap. II; Technique, Chap. III; Values, Chap. IV. 

Rectangular objects. (See Convergence). Thompson’s Model and 
Object Manual, p. 35, etc. 

Scales of color. Applied Arts Book, Oct., 1901, Color; Nov., rgor, 
Color, and in article Balance ; March, 1902, Note-book. 

Spherical objects. (See Third Dimension). Thompson’s Model 
and Object Manual, p. 14, etc. 

Third Dimension. Spherical objects in a picture. Augsburg’s 
Drawing, Book II, Chap. I. Excellent lists for drill exercises. 


Values, and their tests. Cross. Light and Shade. Chap. II. Full 
of good suggestions. 
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EW books appear so rapidly that no 
one person can read them all with 
the degree of thoroughness de- 
manded by all concerned, if they 
are to be helpfully reviewed. The 
editor therefore welcomes not only 
suggestions as to what books should 
be brought to the attention of teach- 

ers, but all book reviews written by teachers who 

know the value of the books reviewed, from per- 
sonal acquaintance with the book itself. The fol- 
lowing from Mr. M. W. Murray, teacher of Manual 

Arts, Springfield, Mass., is such a review. 
Woodworking for Beginners. Charles G. Wheeler. 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons, The Knickerbocker Press, 
New York. Over roo Illustrations. Price $1.87. 


An admirable book to put into the hands of any boy: probably 





the best of the kind in print. It will be of untold value to all begin- 
ners in this line of work. and is one of the best reterence books fo 
those ot experrencs The directions and illustrations are clear and to 
the point. It has many helpful suggestions which can be used bi 
manual training teachers, especially by those engaged in summer 
school and camp work. It is a book which can be used to advantage 


by teachers in country schools who wish to do something in manual 


training. One cannot read the book caretully without feeling that 
the author was not only a master of his subject, but that he und 
stands boys M. W.M 


The Meaning of Pictures. JohnC. Van Dyke. Scrib- 
ners, 1903. Size, 44 x7, 162pp. Illustrated. $1.25. 


Along with Ruskin’s statement that he is a benefactor who make 
} 


two spears of grass grow where one grew betore, should be plac 
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‘*He is a benetactor who writes a book which does away with two 


other books.” This book of Van Dyke’s makes unnecessary th 
reading of at least three other books that might be mentioned. It is 
the best single book we have dealing with this topic. What is truth: 
Can the artist escape himselt and his time? What are fitting subjects 
for the painter’ What is the function of the imagination? What 
constitutes decorative quality? These are some of the questions eve 


recurring to the thoughtful observer of pictures, which the author 
answers in a most entertaining and illuminating way. His estimate 


of artists and their work strike one as being those of a man who sees 


clearly, sympathetically and without prejudice (exce pt, possibly, in 
the case of Alma-Tadema The thirty pictures reproduced are well 
selected to clinch every point made. One familiar with pictures does 


not greatly miss the others referred to, for they are almost without 


exception well known; but their addition would not burden the 


; 


book, and would add to its value for the amateur. Here are a few oft 
the statements which challenge one’s thoughts: Great art never has 


admitted a law. . . Great art seldom falsifies, but it always selects 


Whenever a person in art or in literature knows his subject 
thoroughly, there is no difficulty about words or lines or colors to 
express it. The geniuses of the world have all put upon record 
their conviction that there is no more virtue in perspiration than in 
lan- 


inspiration. Painting should require no explanation by 


guage. It is the common experience of art-lovers that the mor 

they study pictures the more c¢ rtainly do they lose interest in the 

theme or narrative illustrated. Chapter V contains a brilliant resumé 
of the history of painting in seven pages. 

Indian Basket Weaving. Navajo School of Indian 
Basketry. Whedon & Spring Co. Los Angeles, 
1903. Size, 6x9, 104 pp. 112 Illustrations (and 
others in an envelope accompanying the book.) 
$1.00. 

This fascinating book has a burlap cover printed in red, quite in 
though in violent contrast to the heavy 
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coated paper required by the excellent halt-tone plates. The book is 
as full of information and suggestion as an egg is of meat. It con- 
tains more than two hundred designs for baskets, embodying bird, 
animal and human forms, as well as geometric forms in great variety. 
There are directions for staining and polishing woods and rattans, 
dveing raphia, preparing various kinds of weaving material. Many 
varieties of weave are illustrated and explained, including weaving 
with shells, heads, and feathers. If any book can lead to better work 
in basketry, this book can do it. The book may be had of the J. L 
Hammett Co., 116-120 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 


Report of the Commissioner of Education for 1902. 

Vol. I. 1176 pp. 

Like all the rest of the Reports by Dr. Wm. T. Harris, this is 
filled with valuable information. Every teacher will be interested it 
Franklin’s Influence in American Education, and in the tributes to 
Col. Parker and Henry Barnard. The teacher of drawing and the 
manual arts will find only two brief chapters of special interest, one 
en Technical Education in Germany, and the other on Drawing in 
Western Normal Schools. 


THE JANUARY MAGAZINES. 
Booklovers. 


The portraits by V. Floyd Campbell are interesting for their 
handling. They seem to be crayon or wash drawings strengthened 
with the pen or crayon. The experiments in color printing are con- 
tinued in a series of six plates, among which are Messonier’s Mus- 
keteer, Andrea da Solario’s Venetian Senator, Van Dyck’s Dutch 
Nobleman and Son, and Reynolds’ Lord Heathfield. French Sculpt- 
ure of Today, by C. Yarnall Abbott, is a valuable article, with its 
thirteen half-tones of subjects for the most part new to us. Dorothy 
Menpes writes pleasantly of Mortimer Menpes, Colorist, three of 


whose studies are illustrated in color. The best color print in the 


magazine is that of Champaigne’s portrait of Fénelon. Joseph M 
Rogers’ article on The Greatest Locomotive Works in the World is 
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tascinating. Among the interesting half-tone illustrations the most 
novel and striking is Welding a Gusset Phil May’s pencil sketch 
Whitechapel: Saturday Morning 7s indeed a1 asterpiec 

Century. 

No lover of black and whit lrawings can attord to 1 ss the l 
iant illustrations bv Castaigne in The Storm Center of French 
Politic 1 st Thompson Seaton’s drawings in Fable and Wood- 

vth are not among his best. he wolf-head is spirited. Che many 
who have longed to know more ibout Mrs. Jack Gardner's Italian 
Villa” in the Fens, Boston, will be delighted with Mr. Sylveste: 
Baxter’s account of it and its treasures in An American Palace of Art 
lhe article contains reproductions ot a Durer, a Rembrandt, a Bott 

lli, and a Giorgione, of great interest to the student of pictures 
limothy Cole’s engraving of St. Joseph and Child (a detail of 


Chautauquan. 


| ontispiece an excellent iew ot the Cathedr Oo Mexico Ning 
pes t heads shown in Mr. Co ns article are otf interest t 1 
inced igh scho¢ students draw y Tron lite \merica in Co 
temporary Sculpture, by Edw i Spencer. with its nine illustrations 
oO! the work <¢ French, Warne ! 1 Saint-Gaudens S OT V 1¢ ) 
pervisol giving art courses tor teachers Che ftitth in a series ot 
ticles on Cratts in Elementary Schools is written by Matilda G 
Campb of the Toledo Mat al ‘Trait Ing School. One is lotl to 
eve that no better bent iron work than that shown can be found 
1GgO4 The examples given came trom a country town in Mass 
t setts 1 QS t the very ey gy ol the movemen he oats 
im ft School oft aducattior Cn ro ire excellent ind wort \ »! 
liation 
Craftsman. 
The leadir ticle, with ven illustrations, is upon the F1 
sca Missio Buildings of Calitorni by George Wharton James 
is good reading upon a most tascinating subject Miss Sargent 
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continues her translation from the French of Jean Schopter upon the 
Silversmith’s Art. Of the forty-three beautiful things shown in 
illustration, teachers will find the spoons and forks, Plate X, and the 
candlesticks, Plates XVI to XVIII, most directly helpful. The Cas 
ket of Anne of Austria is an illustration of how breadth of ettect 
may be obtained through endless detail. The coftee-pot upon the 
same page is equally beautiful! The Latest Ceramic products of 
Sévres will furnish suggestions for decorative design. Seitei Wata 
nabe, by Yone Noguchi, contains some charming Japanese drawings 
of birds. As charming a bit of ornament as one is likely to find in 
furniture is that upon the doors of the cabinet, p. 392. This number 
is specially valuable to manual training teachers for plans and working 


drawings of good furniture of simple, sensible construction. 


Harper's. 

The trontispiece is a three-tone print after Howard Pyle — prob- 
ably a long way after—but it is the best of the three color plates 
illustrating The Stairway of Honor. Mr. Rhys’ critical comment on 


The Tragedy of King Richard III has three drawings by Abbey on a 
tinted ground. The Slave-Market at Marrakesh has a series of five 


illustrations by A. S. Forrest, printed in one color and gray, which 


are well drawn, well composed and most effective. Children will 
enjoy the clever caricatures by Frank Verbeck for Arthur Colton’s 
amusing Greater Voyage of the Violetta. ‘‘Sir Mortimer” has two 


spirited wash drawings by Yohn showing men in armor in action. 
The drawing by William Hurd Lawrence, opposite page 258, is an 
excellent illustration of rhythm or values. 

House Beautiful. 

An appreciative article on John W. Alexander, by Harriet 
Monroe, has six characteristic paintings reproduced by half-tone. 
A Colonial Pilgrimage, by Virginia Robie, has excellent pictures of 
two typical old dwellings in Portsmouth, N. H., the Warner hous¢ 
and the Langdon mansion. Harvey Peak writes on the Silhouette ot 
our Grandparents, with illustrations in black. The History of 
Human Habitations, by Mary Langdon Harrison, starts well with a 
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study of the Dwellings of Primitive Man. The two views of a 
Library in the house of H. K. Hilton, Providence, R. I., show a most 
wholesome style of interior, worthy of emulation. Seen in Shops 
and Studios contains two clocks of excellent design, simple enough to 
be helpful to manual arts high school pupils, and some charming 


silver spoons. 


McClure’s. 


This is the magazine tor annual drawings this month Frost's 
are as usual inimitable. A hawk, a snake, a wild cat. a fox, and a 
dog are the raw material for nine amusing illustrations for Henry 
Wallace Phillips’ article on Red Saunders at Big Bend. W. R. Leigh 
furnishes drawings of monkeys, a deer, a fawn, an elephant, a lioness, 
a tigress, an alligator, and a cobra. W. Glackens has illustrations in 
orange and black for Myra Kelly’s article, The Touch of Nature, 
which offer suggestions for the use of colored crayons in illustrative 
drawing. Orson Lowell’s pen drawings for The Tree of a Thousand 
Leaves are good tor high school pupils to see. Notice especially the 


handling for various textures on page 331. 


New England. 

The Remarkable Barye Bronzes, by Randolph I. Geare, gives 
seven illustrations of the work of this lover of the brutes and of 
anguish. Sun-Dials, Old and New, by Alice Morse Earle, with its 
eighteen fine illustrations is excellently written, and gives one the 


desire for a sun-dial of his own. Why not build a sun-dial for the 


school yard? Both teachers and children will be interested in the 


Quaint Readers in the Old Time School, by Clifton Johnson, 
especially in the crude illustrations, almost childish in composition 
Outing. 


Cover Drawing, by W. Balfour-Ker, suggests a good pose tor 


high school classes. Color scheme of color a good one to discuss. 


Unusually well illustrated and well written article on Tobogganing. 


Nature’s Jewel Caskets, by Frank French, should be saved for use 


next fall when drawing seed packs. The excellent drawings recall the 


work of William Hamilton Gibson, but are more forceful. 
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Scribner’s. 

The freshest, most original illustrations of the month are un 
doubtedly those by J. J. Gould in The Seven Studious Sisters. They 
are careful pen drawings with a light blue flat-tone sky. There is a 


charming open air quality about them quite out of the ordinary. 
They form as strong a contrast as one could wish with the soft rich 
grays of Frank Brangwyn’s fascinating work. Was there ever a mort 
lorded vessel than his Golden Hind? F. S. Dellenbaugh’s photo 
graphs from his New Valley of Wonders are well composed Some 
of them are almost equal to paintings in their tone qualities, notably 


that at the foot of page 9, on page 11, and on page 15. 


St. Nicholas. 


Always good as a whole for supplementary reading in lowe! 
grades. The fifteen Signs from Old London furnish suggestions tor 
decorative arrangements involving animal forms as well as floral and 
geometric elements. Margaret Ely Webb’s pen drawings for The Bad 
Temper of the Princess are good for high school students. Notice 
how solidity and distance are suggested without light and shade. The 
Little Boy contains four drawings by J. M. Relyer, all excellent, but 
those on pp. 228 and 230 remarkable for the amount of character ex 
pressed by the simplest means. Never pass over a drawing by 
Reginald Birch without giving it a second look. Study every detail 
ot that on p. 235. Why is the fox in ragged coat and battered hat and 
with a patch over one eye: Why is the dog taken as the representa 
tive of asport? Why is it a goose which wears the diamond? How 
well it is all drawn! The goose actually waddles! In Amnes and 
His Cat, the Egyptian hieroglyphics have come alive! The illustra 
tion by Wm. A. McCullough on p. 261 is an example of a wash draw 
ing strengthened by additions with a pen. Next June when you ne¢ d 
a Crab for use in your Almanac, don’t forget this excellent crab on 
p. 270. Don’t overlook the heading and the tailpiece of The Riddle 
Box. How clever! The frontispiece, by Benda, has about as much 


of the right feeling in it as one can hope to find in a halt-tone 
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EDITORIAL 


N FEBRUARY, when Winter’s grip 
is upon our northern world and the 
earth is quietly making up its mind 
to renew the struggle with the 
giants Frost and Dark, we are 
wrestling with Dont Care and Dont 
Know in the schoolroom, two giants 

one-eyed giants—-which love to 
bewitch children, especially when model and object 
drawing is the topic. The article by Mr. Daniels 
ought to help to route the foe, in the grammar 
grades, and that by Mrs. Jones, in the higher grades. 








UT after all in this warfare the best possible 

equipment is Power to Draw. The teacher 
who can lead, who can show, who can teach by 
example, is the fortunate and happy one. Some 
there are who hold otherwise; but does not the 
good music teacher sing and play for the pupil? 
Does not the French teacher talk French? Sup- 
pose the teacher of French were to direct, merely: 
‘*Pronounce rue as well as you can; the French u 
is difficult, you have not the sound in English, it 
is between a grunt and a whistle, a somewhat 
betwixt w, e, i, and y; try it; no, try again; no, 
well, never mind; in time you will hit upon it all 
by yourself— how much better than for me to pro- 
nounce it for you!’’ What nonsense! And yet, so 
some teachers would ‘‘teach’’ foreshortening and 
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convergence. As Walter Sargent said at the recent 
meeting of the Council of Supervisors, ‘‘There are 
teachers of drawing, and drawing teachers.’’ The 
children know which are best. 


ISS DYER voices the thought of about all the 

grade teachers there are when she asks of the 
other than drawing supervisor, ‘‘cui bono?’’ It is 
more blessed to do than to talk. 


HIS is the month sacred to Cupid and to George 

Washington. Alas, what crimes (from the 
artists point of view) have been committed in their 
names, in the form of valentines and illustrated or 
decorated language papers! Let us agree that we 
will never again draw cherries on a hatchet blade, 
or smother the Father of his Country in a flag, or 
cross hatchet handles and flag sticks in his honor. 
And as to the valentines, well, here is what the 
Editor thinks upon that subject. 


VALENTINES. 


T. VALENTINE’S Day has its roots in the 
deeps of history. Whence it draws its nour- 
ishment, why it still lives, no one can say; but live 
it does, and on the fourteenth of February it sheds 
its odd leaves after ten or twenty centuries as gayly 
as ever. 
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Long before Claudius decapitated Valentine in 
270, and so made a saint of him, the Romans kept 
the Lupercalia with extraordinary rites, among 
which was that of pairing off the young men and 
maidens by a sort of grab-bag arrangement, as Mr. 
Douce tells us in his Illustrations from Shakespeare. 
The Christian clergy finding it difficult or impossible 
to extirpate this pagan practice, substituted the 
names of the saints for those of the maidens, and 
thereafter the Christian youth drew the name of 
his patron saint for the year, upon Lupercalia day, 
which, happening to fall near the anniversary of 
Valentine’s death, came to be called St. Valentine’s 
day. In the middle ages the patron saint seems to 
have been identified often with some charming 
maiden in the flesh, to whom (in the saint’s name, 
no doubt) the Knight swore loyalty on the four- 
teenth of that month whose name commemorates 
the time when the Roman young men ran around 
the Palatine hill striking women right and left with 
their februa. But this may have had nothing to do 
with the case after all, for our old barbarian ances- 
tors in the forests of northern Europe celebrated 
the opening of the mating season of the birds by 
rites whose character finds echo in the customs 
mentioned in Pepy’s Diary, and which seem to 
have reached their high-water mark in the fifteenth 
century. At that time in the British Isles, and 
upon the continent, especially in Maine and Lor- 
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raine, ‘‘on the eve of St. Valentine the bachelors 
and maids would assemble, inscribe their names 
upon little bellets, and throw them into a box, 
whence they were drawn lottery-wise, until all 
were paired.’’ These mock engagements often led 
to real ones, for having served his valentine for a 
whole year, many a young man found out how 
sweet such service is. At one time it was cus- 
tomary for the valentines to exchange presents, to 
which may be traced, perhaps, the modern sending 
of Valentines. Robert Chambers, writing in the 
sixties his Book of Days, said, ‘‘The approach of 
the day is now heralded by the appearance in the 
print sellers’ shop-windows of vast numbers of 
missives consisting of a single sheet of post-paper, 
on the first page of which is seen some ridiculous- 
colored caricature of the male or female figure, 
with a few burlesque verses below. More rarely 
the print is of a sentimental kind, such as a view 
of Hymen’s altar with a pair undergoing initiation 
into wedded happiness before it, while Cupid flut- 
ters above, and hearts transfixed with his darts 
decorate the corners. Maid-servants and young 
fellows interchange such epistles with each other, 
no doubt conceiving that the joke is amazingly 
good.”’ 

Others than the classes mentioned must now 
make use of valentines, for the demand increases 
every year, not only for the comic varieties but for 
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those marvelous creations in perforated paper as 
delicate as frost work, and as intricate as the 
mazes of love itself. 

Now the teacher’s problem is just this: My 
children are sure to have the valentine craze every 
year; shall I let them run to the hideous comic 
thing, course and low in tone, and insulting to the 
recipient, or shall I try to overcome the evil with 
good? ‘‘About the time of year the birds choose 
their mates,’’ shall not ‘‘the young men and 
maidens be choosing their special loving friends ?’’ 
to quote the curious Mr. Douce. In other words, 
on St. Valentine’s day cannot hearty friendship be 
emphasized instead of maudlin sentimentality ? 

Many teachers are working at this problem. 
The plates printed herewith contain illustrations 
gathered from various places in Massachusetts to 
show what has been done, and to suggest the lines 
along which much more might be done. 

Plate B contains the work of primary children, 
and Plate C that of intermediate children in Lowell, 
North Adams, and several country towns. I found 
the name of the pupil and the name of the school and 
grade upon some of it, but not the name of the town. 
These examples have been chosen because of their 
simplicity, and their charm. Most of them were 
in red, the color of love, but I have taken the lib- 
erty of substituting violet, the symbol of faithful- 
ness, as the more appropriate color for friendship. 
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In some cases the original work of the pupil has 
been reproduced, in some the pupil’s work has 
been copied upon a paper better adapted to photo- 
engraving, and in one or two cases the idea of the 
pupil has been followed, though not his actual work. 
Figure 1 shows that the comic side need not 
be omitted entirely, and that the caricature need 
not be cruel. Figures 2 and 5 were sent ‘‘To Papa’’ 
by two little boys in a third grade. Figure 2 sug- 
gests how to utilize odds and ends (the tinfoil came 
from a yeast cake. How children dote on silver 
and gold paper!) and figure 5 afforded practice in 
laying a flat wash. Figures 3, 4 and 6 have the 
ear marks of ‘‘the average child.’’ Notice the dot 
over the i, the wit displayed in making o serve 
also for p when the lack of space was discovered, 
the misspelling of Valentine’s owing to mispro- 
nunciation. Did the little chap who made figure 8 
have three friends who had helped him? Or had 
his friend sweetened his little life thrice? Or did 
he just like to make hearts, while he was about it? 
Figure 7 shows the seal upon an envelope contain- 
ing two hearts tied together with a violet thread. 
Plate C, Fig. 2, shows two hearts chained to- 
gether and sealed with the symbol of faithfulness, 
the Maltese cross. Fig. 3 is a four-leaved clover 
for luck, made of hearts, for love. Fig. 1 shows 
one of those folding things so dear to children. 
When it is closed one sees only the heart of 
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‘“RM”’ fast bound with a chain; looking within 
one discovers the heart of ‘‘EW”’’ clasping the 
two ends of the chain. Fig. 4 shows the simplest 
of many possible designs made by cutting out the 
spaces. The design thus appears in white upon a 
ground of red, or whatever color is placed beneath 
it. Fig. 5 shows the reverse process. A sheet of 
colored paper has been perforated with a design in 
hearts. The last shows two hearts drawn as inter- 
laced. They may be cut from colored paper and 
interlaced. 

The most ingenious bit of interlacing is that 
shown in Plate VI, where two hearts are formed 
from an endless band. This plate is from a photo- 
graph of a marriage cabinet or cupboard, dating 
probably from the XIIIth Century, now in the 
Bavarian National Museum, Munich. The sprays 
of — forget-me-not, perhaps it is-—add to the charm 
of the design. 

In the working out of such a problem as the 
utilization of the Valentine habit, every earnest 
teacher can help. Every teacher who sends to the 
editor of this magazine examples of what is done 
for St. Valentine this year, will help to make next 
February’s number more interesting and more val- 
uable. 


OR writing the valentine salutations use a stub 

pen, or a quill, or even a flat-ended toothpick, 

and the Monastic Text, Plates A and D. The 
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Plate VI. 





From a marriage cupboard or cabinet, XIIIth century. 
Bavarian National Museum, Munich. 














EDITOR NOTES 





toothpick may be shortened and securely fastened 
into a penholder or perhaps better into a handle 
made from a black alder shoot. With this crude 
instrument astonishingly beautiful work may be 
done. The exquisite manuscript books still pub- 
lished in the orient from such centers as the 
Medreseh of Beibars, Damascus, are all written 
with a reed, sharpened to a thin flat unsplit point. 


HE secret of good work with a stub lies in the 

holding of the instrument. The angle once 
decided upon for a given bit of printing should not 
vary. For example, in drawing the alphabet the 
penholder was held at an angle of about forty-five 
degrees from a line extending from the eye to the 
pen point. In the line, ‘‘Change the angle of the 
pen,’’ Plate D, the handle of the pen pointed 
toward the neck of the writer throughout. Dip the 
pen often. Write slowly. 


PEAKING of lettering, I am reminded of a recent 
letter from Mr. Hall, from which I quote the 


following : 

‘Children in learning to letter need not, shou/d not be led to 
attack the thing mechanically. First should come /ree_ lettering 
with simple horizontal guide lines perhaps tor convenience ) but as 
for rules, they might come at the end of a course in lettering as refine 
ments; many a good letterer does not know them nor regard them. 
Beauty results from unity. The child must learn to letter as he 


learns to write or read, aiming first at the unit, be it sentence or title 
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or word. Children’s first lettering should be crude, will be crude, but 


need not lack beauty, if the aim is unity. A lot of rules that call 
gttention to the minutix are sure to bring mechanical results. ‘The 
letter killeth!’ A chart of ‘Gothic’ letters is ugly, would make 


any child hate lettering, while to begin with the free letter, such as 
architects use on their drawings, even if all rules of width are set at 


naught, would give him joy.’ 


Here is another letter the Editor wishes to 
share with you. Miss Dorman was formerly super- 
visor of drawing in Northbridge, Mass.: 


Department of Education of Porto Rico 
SAN JUAN 


SUPERVISOR OF DRAWING 
My dear Mr. Bailey: 

The sample copies of the School Arts Book arrived in good con 
dition and I have placed them in the hands of teachers in the San 
Juan High and Graded Schools. Thank you many times for respond- 
ing so promptly to my request. 

There were practically no schools like our public schools here in 
Porto Rico under the Spanish rule, and you can imagine the amount 
of work necessary to bring the pupils even to their present condition. 

There are special drawing teachers in the three largest cities, San 
Juan, Panei and Mayaguez, and I think in Panei, specially good work 
has been done. 

The children, without exception, are very tond of the drawing 
and it is a delight and inspiration to teach a class of them. ‘They are 
naturally artistic and very skilful in any kind of handwork. The 
native women in making the beautiful laces and embroideries, of 
which they are so fond, show very little knowledge of design. I think 
they copy from some source, but the work itself is perfect. 

The decoration of gourds and pottery is very primitive but ex 
tremely interesting to me. In the industrial schools which are being 
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established in the large towns, special attention is paid to the encour- 
agement of native industries, the making of baskets, wood carving, 
lace making, sewing, embroidery, etc. 

To illustrate the native politeness ot the Porto Rican children 
a little boy in the primary department of the Rio Piedras Praetier 
School was accused by his teacher of some slight misdemeanor. He 
said in Spanish: ‘1 did not do it, Miss Mowry, but of course if you 
say I did I must have done it.” 

The climate at this season of the year is simply perfect, much like 
the best of the June days in Massachusetts. This island would be a 
paradise for an artist through the months of December, January and 
February. 

The natural scenery is very beautiful and the bits of old Spanish 
architecture very different from anything in New England. You know 
what the coloring of water, sky, and toliage must be in this tropical 
island. 

lam commencing to make a course of study in drawing tor Porto 
Rico and hope to lay a good foundation for future work. We have 
commenced with Thompson’s Shorter Course in Drawing but shall 
vary it to suit our peculiar needs. 

Please excuse the rambling nature of this letter. I take it for 
granted that Mr. Bailey has a little interest in our struggles down here 
in Porto Rico. 

We enjoyed the Thanksgiving number of the School Arts Book, 
with its colored pictures, and look torward to receiv ing the Decembet 
number. I get my greatest help and inspiration trom that litth 
magazine 


Very sincerely 


CHARLOTTE S. DORMAN 


ISS Dorman has promised to send us an illus- 
trated article, one of these days, upon the 
native arts and crafts. 
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NOTES EDITOR 





OR ten cents in stamps one may secure trom 

Mr. J. C. Dana, Free Public Library, Newark, 
N. J., his sensible little pamphlet on An Exhibition 
of Decorative Pictures. It has suggestions about 
colors of walls, kinds of pictures, frames, casts, 
methods of hanging, etc. It gives a list of pictures 
and publishers worth knowing. 


TWO cent stamp would bring you the adver- 

tising pamphlet of Joseph P. McHugh & Co., 
42nd Street West and 5th Avenue, New York, 
printed in the most horrible green, but containing 
decorative panels and friezes for the nursery, equally 
good for kindergarten and primary school rooms, 
and offering suggestions for the use of animal and 
figure studies. 


E notice, with sorrow, the death of one of the 
most clever young artists ever connected 
with the public school work in Massachusetts, 


jar. Cyarics FA. Campbell. 


Mr. Campbell was born in Boston in 1873, was a 
graduate of the State Normal Art School, and had 
twice visited Europe. He was supervisor of draw- 
ing in Adams, and afterwards at Wales, West 
Springfield and Chicopee. His work attracted wide 
attention at the State Exhibition of Drawing in 
Boston in 1899. At the time of his death Mr. 
Campbell was employed as a designer for the well- 
known firm of Irving and Casson, decorators, Boston. 
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ART 


Give to barrows, trays, and pans 
Grace and glimmer of romance; 
Bring the moonlight into noon, 

Hid in gleaming piles of stone; 

On the city’s paved street 

Plant gardens lined with lilacs sweet; 
Let spouting fountains cool the air, 
Singing in the sun-baked square ; 
Let statue, picture, park and hall, 
Ballad, flag and festival, 

The past restore, the day adorn, 
And make to-morrow a new morn. 
So shali the drudge in dusty frock 
Spy behind the city clock 

Retinues of airy kings, 

Skirts of angels, starry wings, 

His fathers shining in bright fables, 
His children fed at heavenly tables. 
’Tis the privilege of Art 


Thus to play its cheerful part, 


Man on earth to acclimate 
And bend the exile to his fate, 
And, moulded of one element 
With the days and firmament, 
Teach him on these as stairs to climb, 
And live on even terms with Time; 
Whilst upper life the slender rill 
Of human sense doth overfill. 
E-me 
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Mechanical Drawing Supplement to 
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